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AFT CONVENTION RESOLUTION 

Early Childhood Education 



Adopted July 2002 

WHEREAS, if we are to address the needs of all children to meet high 
standards and to close the objectionably large achievement gap 
between advantaged and disadvantaged students, we must turn our 
attention to issues related to early childhood education and school 
readiness; and 

WHEREAS, well-regarded studies have shown that high-quality pre- 
school both increases the likelihood that children will gain higher levels 
of cognitive and social skills and become successful students and pro- 
ductive citizens and reduces the chances that they will dropout of high 
school, become dependent on welfare, or be incarcerated; and 

WHEREAS, studies show that current child care policies and practices 
do not reflect what is known about child development— particularly 
what has been learned in the last decade about brain development and 
the critical rolethat systematic exposure to high-quality learning oppor- 
tunities play in future development and academic abilities; and 

WHEREAS, alarmingly, more than 50 percent of children in the country 
have one or more risk factors that, without intervention, can lead to an 
achievement gap even before they start kindergarten and jeopardize 
their chances to learn and succeed in school; and 

WHEREAS, these risk factors include too little exposure to stimulating 
language, reading, storytelling, and other literacy-building activities 
upon which later success in schooling is based; limited-English profi- 
ciency; hearing and vision disabilities; speech and language impair- 
ments and learning or other disabilities; and 

WHEREAS, large bodies of research and effective pedagogy have been 
developed within the 100-year history of the child development/ pre- 
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school profession, and effective, successful models exist, these practices 
are not widely adopted due to lackof training and funding; and 

WHEREAS, more than 50 percent, and as many as 80 percent, of the 
early care and education programsin the country not onlyfail to reflect 
what is currently known about child development but even to meet 
basic standards of quality— thereby putting children's health, safety and 
overall development in jeopardy; and 

WHEREAS, the lack of access to high-quality preschool programs is a 
major problem that affects nearly every working family in America, 
whether poor or middle class, and as the numbers of working mothers 
and fathers increase, is likely to become more acute; and 

WHEREAS, there is little or no coordination and connection between 
various early childhood programs, their funding and policies, and their 
targeted communities, and such a "nonsystem" results in programs and 
policies that are largely divorced from each other and from the K-12 sys- 
tem; and 

WHEREAS, to assure a seamless transition, there must be an articula- 
tion of early childhood education and Head Start programs with stan- 
dards, curricula and frameworks in the K-12 system; and 

WH EREAS, the perceived high cost of delivering services contributes to 
theshortageof high-quality preschool programs; and 

WHEREAS, most early childhood education programs are financed 
largely by fees from families and supplemented by modest (and often 
inadequate) levels of public and private contributions; and, where pub- 
licly funded, they are often viewed as the most expendable line items in 
the face of state or district budget cuts; and 

WHEREAS, one of the reasons more public elementary schools do not 
have early childhood education programs and full-day kindergarten is 
that they lack adequate space in their current facilities in which to 
house such classes; and 

WHEREAS, although many aspects of quality in early childhood educa- 
tion programs, like the use of research- based practices, are linked to 
having adequate numbers of well-qualified adults who get decent 
salaries, 40 percent of current preschool staff have only a high school 
diploma, and, in general, early childhood program staff rankamongthe 
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lowest in pay and in training and highest in 
turnover rates of any occupation; and 
WHEREAS, we can learn from and build 
upon the high-quality, universal preschool 
programs that are widely available in other 
industrialized countries and in our own 
country— includi ng the early childhood edu- 
cation and care system sponsored by the 
Department of Defense and promising ele- 
ments in programs offered in states like 
Georgia, New York, North Carolina and 
Oklahoma; and 

WHEREAS, although Head Start, the federal 
early childhood program for disadvantaged 
children, has already provided a foundation 
on which to base a system of quality early 
childhood education, its current funding 

level is insufficient to meet the needs of all eligible children, and its 
trademark health and social services and parent involvement programs 
must be augmented by an enhanced intellectual development compo- 
nent; and 



The lack of access 
to high-quality 
preschool 
programs is a 
major problem 
that affects nearly 
every working 
family in America— 
w hether poor or 
middle class— and, 
as the numbers of 
working mothers 
and fathers 
increase, is likely 
to become more 
acute. 



WHEREAS, extending kindergarten to a full school day is key to estab- 
lishing and reinforcing school readiness; and 

WHEREAS, we know that universal access to affordable, high-quality 
early childhood education encourages civic values and national cohe- 
siveness by enabling children of diverse backgrounds to learn together 
from the start: 



RESOLVED, that the AFT and its affiliates: 

■ Call on the nation to make a cxMnmitment to hi^-quality early 
childhood education pro^'ams starting at age three: These pro- 
9'ams must be accessible and affordable to all families that want 
their children to participate; and because hi^-quality early child- 
hood education has been shown to be effective in bridgng the 
achievement gap between advantaged and disadvantaged students, 
poor children mustbegiven priority and provided with quality serv^ 
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ices at no cost to their families; and 

■ Urge that such high-quality early childhood education pro^'amsy in 
addition to being accessibleon an equitable basis, free for poor chil- 
dren, and affordablefor all: 

□ focus on school readinessin all its forms; 

□ provide comprehensive support services (health, nutrition, par- 
ent involvement, etc.) for all children, including children with 
disabilities who are sqjected to enter the public K- 12 system; 

□ include resources and support for hi^ levels of training, certifi- 
cation, professional development and compensation of staff; 

□ have clear and specific linkagestotheK- 12 system; and 

□ coordinate the various pro^'ams, services and corresponding 
funding streamsatthefederal,stateand local levels; and 

■ Acknowledgethatour ultimategoal isan inclusive, hi^-quality sys- 
tem of early childhood education that ensures universal access, is 
publicly funded, and is accommodated within the public schools, 
but reco^iize that, in the short term, it is necessary to work within 
and enhance the current early childhood care and education pro- 
9 ‘ams in order that sufficient placements esdst to serve all children 
whose parents currently wish to enroll them; and 

■ Call on Confess and the president to fully fiind Head Start so that it 
will cover all eligiblechildren and provide them with an educational 
pro^'am that includes and strengthens Head Start's performance 
standards, baseline for credentialing, and its trademark health and 
social servicesand parent involvementpro^'ams and also meets the 
other criteria for a hi^-quality pro^'am; and 

■ Urge policymakers that, to meet current needs, we expand beyond 
Head Start, using the potential of school- and community-based 
pro^'ams to create a universal system of hi^-quality early child- 
hood learning and carev whether the pro^ams are in schools or 
community-based centers and whether they are state-funded pre- 
school pro^'ams or federally funded pro^'ams like Head Start; and 

■ Urge federal, state, and local legslatorsto fund a voluntary, univer- 
sal early childhood education pro^'am throu^ cost sharing— first 
by leveraging existing funds for preschool initiatives and pro- 
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9 'ams— tjo establish a quality system and 
to pay the costs for poor families who 
want to enroll their children in preschool; 
and 

■ Call on statesto develop a sliding-scalefee 
system for parents above the poverty line 
so that all families have access to quality 
services and children from various socio- 
economic back^-ounds can be educated 
together; and 

■ Lobby state le^slatures to increase their 
financial commitment to high-quality 
universal early childhood education by 
creating a consistent, stable and perma- 
nent funding stream for early childhood 
education pro^'ams; and 

■ Call on st a tes to provide full-time, full-day 
kindergarten, thereby extending the instructional time in kinder- 
garten to enhance and au^nent school readiness, success and aca- 
demic achievement for the later ^'ades; and 

■ Call on the federal government to fond states and school districts to 
initiate a "Kindergarten- PI us" pro^'am that would provide disad- 
vantaged youngsters with additional time in kindergarten, starting 
the summer before children would ordinarily enter and continuing 
throu^ the summer before they enter first ^'ade; and 

■ Urge school districts to add preK pro^'amsto their current systems; 
and 

■ Lobby the federal government to do its fair sharein providing school 
construction funds to states and to districts to ensure that public 
elementary schools have sufficient and adequate facilities in which 
to house early childhood education pro^'ams and foil-day kinder- 
garten classes; and 

■ Encourage statesto develop and implement early childhood educa- 
tion standards and curricula in collaboration with reco^iized best 
practices for children under five and in articulation with K-12 stan- 
dards; and 
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early childhood 
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■ Lobby for and commit to supporting legislation requiring that 
future preschool teachers have four-year de^oes and have partici- 
pated in a teacher preparation program focused on child develop- 
ment and early childhood education approaches; and 

■ Advocate for quality professional development in research-based 
early childhood education for incumbent preschool teachers, para- 
professionals and others to enable them to meet hi^er credential- 
ing standards for early childhood pro^'am staff; and 

■ Advocatefor staff compensation commensurate with thehi^er lev^ 
els of education and experience demanded by hi^er standards; and 

■ Provide information to eiffiliates on the importance of early child- 
hood education; and 

■ Identify modelsof quality preKpro^'ams within the public K- 12 sys- 
tem and the U.S. Department of Defense schools that are showing 
promising results; and 

■ Develop and disseminatea"WhatVUbrks" on those effective models. 
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Queiions 
& Answers 



VUhyistheAFT supporting universal access to early 
childhood education at a time when the K-12 system still 
needs improvement and resources? 

The new millennium demands a highly educated workforce and citi- 
zenry, and so it is crucial that we take on the task early. The importance 
of developing school readiness during the preschool years cannot be 
overlooked, especially when the achievement gap between advantaged 
and disadvantaged children continues to widen. We also should pro- 
mote universal access to high-quality early childhood education 
because of its well-documented, positive impact on children's school 
success and because the number of families who cannot afford or 
access such programs is growing. 

Research demonstrates that high-quality early childhood education 
helps bridge the achievement gap, reduces dropout rates and antisocial 
behavior, and increases economic productivity and social stability. 

High-quality early childhood education programs result in all of the 
following: 

■ Better higher-order thinking and attention skills; 

■ Better reading, writing, and mathematical abilities; 

■ Better social skills; 

■ Less grade retention; 

■ H igher graduation rates; 

■ Fewer special education placements; 

■ Fewer behavioral problems; 

■ Less societal disengagement later in life; 

■ More economic productivity later in life; 
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■ Less dependency on welfare later in life; and 

■ Higher sense of social stability later in life. 

The Perry Preschool Study-one of the most comprehensive and 

Figure 1: 

Comparison of Benefits from Early Childhood Education, 
Perry Preschool Study Participants, Age 27 

100 % 

90 % 




OWNERS GRADUATES MONTHLY 
SALARY 

SOURCE: Barnett, W. S. (1996). Lives in the baiance: Age-27 benefit-cost anaiysis of the 
High/Scope Perry Preschool Program (Monographs of the High/Scope Educationai Research 
Foundation, 11). Ypsiianti, Mi: High/ Scope Press. 
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prominent longitudinal studies of the effects 
of early childhood education-quantified the 
positive impact of high-quality early child- 
hood educational experiences on children's 
success. Program participants, who were 
tracked from age 3 or 4 to thei r late 20s, expe- 
rienced increases in cognitive gains, academ- 
ic achievement, high school graduation rates, 
postsecondary enrollment, and gainful 
employment when compared to peers with- 
out access to early childhood education (see 
Figure 1). Subsequent studies have found 
similar results. 

Therefore, the AFT supports high-quality 
early childhood education as a means of 
ensuring that children are better prepared to 
handle the demands of formal schooling. We 
cannot afford to postpone the needs of young children while we contin- 
ue to focus on improving the K-12 system. We must work to improve 
educational conditions for both groups of children simultaneously. 

VUhat are the features of high-quality 
early childhood education programs? 

FI igh-quality early childhood education programs promote and support 
children's learning and development, and include: 

■ Qualified and well-compensated staff; 

■ Low staff turnover; 

■ Low teacher-chi Id ratios and small class sizes; 

■ Standards and curriculum that, in addition to cognitive, social-emo- 
tional, and physical ability development, emphasize language, early 
literacy, and early numeracy; 

■ Provision of comprehensive social services and nurturing environ- 
ments; and 

■ Periodic licensing and/or accreditation of centers. 



AFT supports 
high-quality early 
childhood 
education as a 
means of ensuring 
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to handle the 
demands of formal 
schooling. 
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VUhy does the AFT support Head Start? 

Head Start, the federally funded early childhood development program 
for disadvantaged children, is already a well-established national effort. 
As such, it forms a strong foundation for large-scale early childhood 
education. 

The AFT acknowledges that Head Start has not yet reached its poten- 
tial in a number of places. This does not, however, diminish Head Start's 
precedent-setting success and its impact on the millions of children 
who have greatly benefited from its programs. Prior to Head Start, com- 
prehensive preschool programs for 3- and 4-year-olds were virtually 
nonexistent. Furthermore, recent revisions in the Program Performance 
Standards, which govern thequality of Head Start programs, have begun 
to increasethequality of its teaching staff and early learning standards 
and to improve and strengthen its trademark health and social services. 

Enhancing Head Start to meet its full potential is both feasible and 
critical, but more needs to be done. Therefore, we are calling for in- 
creased fundingof Head Start, but not at the expense of other programs. 
We want Head Start to supplement and complement, not supplant, 
other programs' funding and resources. 

VUhat kinds of resources are needed to implement a universal, 
high-quality early childhood education system? 

To prepare our next generation, it is crucial that we make a considerable 
investment. While the costs will be high, not making an investment now 
can result in more costly consequences down the road. For each dollar 
invested in high-quality preschool programs there is an estimated sav- 
ings of $7 through the reduction of costs incurred by remedial and spe- 
cial education, school dropouts, unemployment, and other expensive 
intervention services. 

We need substantial increases in and better coordination of federal, 
state, and local funds, resources, and programs. But by no means are we 
advocating robbing Peter to pay Paul. Considerable additional invest- 
ments are needed for preschool, but early childhood education pro- 
grams cannot be funded at the expense of the K-12 system. A secured 
source of continual funding for early childhood programs must be 
developed separately. 

The lack of facilities is another concern that must be addressed 
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immediately. Ideally, early childhood educa- 
tion programs would be implemented by and 
housed and operated within the public 
school system; however, most schools do not 
have the space or resources to accommodate 
an influx of early childhood education pro- 
grams. And, should space become available 
in schools, substantial renovation and adap- 
tation will be needed to meet local licensing 
requirements and the rigorous standards 
inherent in high-quality earlychildhood edu- 
cation programs. 

In the interim, to accommodate all the 
families who would want to enroll their chil- 



It is imperative 
that we marshal 
as many resources 
as possible to 
ensure that all 
children have 
access to 
programs that 
provide them w ith 
high-quality early 
childhood 
education 
experiences. 



dren, the potential of school- and communi- 
ty-based programs must be maximized by 
the creation of a system of high-quality early 

childhood education available through various providers and support- 
ed through public funds as well as parent fees. 

It is imperative that we marshal as many resources as possible to 
ensure that all children have access to programs that provide them with 
high-quality early childhood education experiences— whether those 
programs are situated in schools, community-based organizations, 
state-funded preschool programs, child care centers, or federally fund- 
ed programs like Head Start. 
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Background 

Information 



H igh-quality early childhood education programs provide 
young children with experiences that promote healthy 
cognitive and social development and the basis for thriv- 
ing in school. Over the past 20 years, states have made 
strides in terms of their attention to and provision of 
early chi Idhood education. Whi le 20 years ago, only about 10 states pro- 
vided early childhood education programs, today most states (including 
the District of Columbia) provide funds for some type of preschool pro- 
gram for chi Idren under the age of 5. 

States' growing commitment to early childhood education is evident 
in an increasing number of states that fund early childhood education 
programs. State spending has grown from approximately $700 mi I lion in 
the early 1990s to close to $2 billion in 2000.^ The number of children 
served by state early childhood education programs also has increased. 
Ten years ago, 290,000 children participated in state programs; today, 
that number has more than doubled.^ However, more work lies ahead to 
get all children ready for school, to achieve universal access, and to raise 
the quality of all programs. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT) president Sandra Feldman, a 
longtime advocate of early childhood education, recently challenged 
the nation to go beyond the low-quality care often found in many early 
childhood programs and to strive for a preschool experience that pre- 
pares children to succeed in school and later in life. She called for a 
national commitment to universal, high-quality, voluntary preschool 
beginning at age 3: 

Millions of children across America now start school without the same 
academic advantages of middle-class youngsters; universal preschool 
would be preventive medicinefor children who don't have exposure to the 
kinds of experiences that produce early learning and social skills that 
serve as building blocks for success in iater grades. 

—AFT 2001 Quest Conference 

‘Children's Defense Fund, 1999; 2002. 

‘Children's Defense Fund, 1999. 
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The Current Situation: 

Concerns about School Readiness, 

Program Access, and Program Quality 

Lack of School Readiness 

In 1990, the nation's governors joined with then President Bush in 
adopting a series of National Education Goals, one of which concerned 
school readiness: "By the year 2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to learn." More than a decade after this target was set, our 
nation is far from achieving this goal. 

Kindergarten teachers report that many children still come to school 
unprepared, and research has shown that being unprepared jeopardiz- 
es children's chances to learn and succeed in school.Mn addition, more 
than 50 percent of U.S. children have one or more risk factors for school 
failure,'* including too little exposure to stimulating language, reading, 
storytelling, and other literacy-building activities upon which later suc- 
cess in school is built. Children with these risk factors often have trou- 
ble following directions, working independently or in groups, commu- 
nicating, and establishing secure relationships with adults. They also 
have lower academic achievement: the math and reading scores of new 
ki ndergartners from the lowest socioeconomic group are 60 percent and 
56 percent lower, respectively, than the scores of ki ndergartners from 
the highest socioeconomic groups.^ As Table 1 highlights, beginning 



Table 1: 

Beginning Kindergarten Students' School Readiness Ski Ms 
by Socioeconomic Status (SES) 




Lowest 


Highest 


Ability to: 


SES Group 


SES Group 


Recognize letters of alphabet 


39% 


85% 


Understand beginning sounds of words 


10% 


51% 


Recognize numbers and shapes 


84% 


98% 


Recognize relative size 


31% 


77% 


sou RCE: U .S. Department of Education, 2000; Educational Testing Service, 2000. 




= NCES, 2001. 






‘Carnegie Task Force, 1994; NCES, 2001. 
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kindergarten students from the lowest socioeconomic status group are 
already behind their more affluent peers. 

At the onset of kindergarten, the average cognitive scores of children 
in the highest SES group are a staggering 60 percent above the scores of 
children in the lowest SES group.'^The research isunequivocal in finding 
that disadvantaged children, on average, substantially lag behind other 
children in literacy, numeracy, and social skills even before formal 
schooling begins.^ 

Children who have limited English proficiency, who are poor, who are 
disabled, and whose parents have low literacy skills are the most likely 
to be unprepared for school, have readi ng difficulties i n the early grades, 
and beat risk of falling behind in all subject areas down the road. Even 
when kindergarten teachers do an excellent job helping low-income 
children who are behind close the learning gap in basic skills, more 
advantaged youngsters continue to have an edge, especially in higher- 
order skills, reading, and mathematics knowledge.** 

Lack of Access 

In spite of the needs and demonstrated benefitsof quality early child- 
hood education to school readiness, good preschool programs in the 
U.S. today are in short supply and prohibitively expensive for poor and 
even middle-class families. The families of poor children are struggling 
just to put food on the table, while many middle-class families who 
enroll their children in a good preschool do so by deferring saving for 
their children's college education— in many cases, fees can consume up 
to one-third of a family's income.^ On average, families' fees cover 50 
percent to 60 percent of early childhood program costs.“ Full-day pro- 
gram costs range from $4,000 to $10,000 per child, per year, yet one out 
of three families with young children earns less than $25,000 a year.^^ 
The problem of access is likely to worsen as mothers of young children 
continuetojoin the workforce in record numbers-in 2000, nearlythree- 

= Leeand Burkam, 2002. 

®U.S. Department of Education, 2000; Educational Testing Service, 2000; Lee and Burkam, 2002. 

’U.S. Department of Education, 2000; 2001; Lee and Burkam, 2002. "Disadvantaged" means low 
socioeconomic status (SES)— that is, having a variety of risk factors, such as being poor, having a 
parent or parents who have not finished high school, and/or are not proficient in English. 

“NCES, 2000;NCES, 2001. 

“The Urban Institute, 1999. 

“Theseestimatescomefrom the foil owing organizations or agencies: the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, the Council for Economic Development, and the Urban Institute. 
’“Urban Institute, 1999; Children's Defense Fund, 2002. 
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quarters of women with children between the ages of 3 and 5 worked 
outside the home. 

Studies of program accessibility reveal that the United States is 
among the worst providers of quality service in the industrialized 
world. While the majority of public funds earmarked for early child- 
hood education target low-income children only, U.S. early childhood 
programs still do not come close to serving all eligible children from 
socioeconomically disadvantaged backgrounds. Most early childhood 
programs are largely financed by fees from families and supplemented 
by modest-and usually inadequate-public and private contributions. 
In 2000, public sector expenditures for early childhood education and 
care for children under age 5 amounted to approximately $25 billion, 
but fewer than 10 percent of eligible children under age 5 who needed 
help were getting any assistances^ Economists estimate that it would 
takeanother $25 billion to $35 billion to extend free preschool programs 
of acceptable quality to all 3- and 4- year-olds. s'* 

Lack of Quality 

In addition to a lack of access, there are reasons to be concerned about 
the quality of the programs that do exist. For most families, the choice is 
no preschool or a poor-quality one. Such programs fail to address early 
language and literacy growth, early math skills, cognitive skills, and 
social-emotional readiness. Few of the 8 million children in preschool 
attend programs that meet even basic standards of quality, causing 
some program evaluators to speculate that, in some cases, programs 
may even jeopardize children's learning and development.^^ 

Specialized staff training and working conditions-including postsec- 
ondary education, low turnover, and decent salaries-are key predictors 
of program quality and positive outcomes for children.^® The programs 
that exist in the U.S. today, however, generally fall short on precisely 
these measures. Early childhood teachers and staff are among the low- 
est paid, least trained, and have the highest turnover rates of almost any 
occupation, ranking comparably on these dimensions to parking lot 



'^Quality 2000 Initiative, 2000. 
'=CED, 2002. 

“Barnett and Masse, 2001. 
“National Research Council, 2000a. 
“NRC, 2000a. 

“USDOL/BLS, 2000. 
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attendants, dishwashers, and dry cleaning workers." Forty percent of 
preschool staff hasonly a high school diploma, and turnover rates range 
from 30 percent to 50 percent. Preschool staff must have the knowledge 
and professional development they need to be effective educators. 
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